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VALUATION JUDGMENTS AND IMMEDIATE QUALITY 


HERE is much in Mr. Rice’s recent article in this JoURNAL 
with which a neo-empiricist is happy to agree. He will agree, 
on the critical side, with opposition to the metaphysical ‘‘realism’’ 
that locates the ‘‘objectivity’’ of value in ‘‘objects’’ that are so- 
called because of lack of any connection whatever with human be- 
havior. He will agree also with the opposition to those views which 
admit a human factor in values, but which interpret it in such a 
way that the result is sceptical denial of the possibility of any 
genuine judgments about them. These agreements are based upon 
those positive aspects of Mr. Rice’s paper which (1) identify the 
problem of the possibility of genuine judgments of value with the 
problem of the possibility of reaching conclusions about value that 
are capable of providing guidance to life-behavior; and (2) which 
identify the ‘‘objectivity’’ of judgments with verifiability by em- 
pirical evidence. The view that value-judgments are ‘‘objective”’ 
for the same reason that other judgments are accepted as valid,— 
because, that is, they are verifiable by the hypothetico-inductive 
method,” is that upon which the neo-empiricist stands. 


I 


The greater one’s satisfaction with these points of Mr. Rice’s 
article, the greater, however, will be one’s disappointment that Mr. 
Rice introduces an element of ‘‘subjectivity’’ which is reached by 
a different method and depends upon a different kind of criterion 
than that used in defining ‘‘objectivity.’? The method and crite- 
rion are so fundamentally different that they cease to be correlative. 
For subjective is defined in terms of a special order of Being, viz., 
one that is directly open to observation only by one person, and 
by a special kind of knowing called ‘‘introspection,’’ or ‘‘self- 
knowledge’’—an order of Being which accordingly is ‘‘inner’’ and 
“‘private.’’ It is defined, then, by falling back upon an assump- 

1 ‘Objectivity’? in Value Judgments, Vol. XL (1943), pp. 5-14. 


2 Op. cit., p. 12. In view of this emphasis upon verifiability, it seems a 


matter of regret that no allusion is made to the articles by Dr. Lepley dealing 
With this point. 
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tion of a certain sort of epistemological-metaphysical ‘‘reality”’ 
while ‘‘objective,’’ on the other hand, is defined on the basis of 
evidential support depended upon in all scientific inquiry. Not 
only does Mr. Rice use a method and criterion that are explicitly 
rejected in the case of ‘‘objectivity,’’ but he further complicates 
matters by holding that this introspective approach to a private 
and inner material provides a special kind of verifying evidence 
with respect to valuation judgments, a kind which can and should 
be added on to the evidence supplied by common and public obser- 
vation, such as is used in arriving at non-valuation propositions—a 
view which renders the ‘‘subjective’’ itself ‘‘objective’’ on the 
basis of the definition given of objectivity ! 

Before dealing with this latter matter, I shall say something 
about the definition of ‘‘subjectivity’’ that would be arrived at 
on the basis of parity of reasoning and criterion with that used in 
the case of ‘‘objectivity.’’ It would run something as follows: 
Propositions (judgments, beliefs, or whatever) are subjective when 
they are produced by causal conditions which fail to possess genu- 
ine evidential capacity and verifying power, but which nevertheless 
are taken at the time to possess them and hence to provide acceptance 
and assertion of the propositions in question. The only ‘‘assump- 
tion’’ in this definition is the empirically verifiable fact that all 
beliefs, right and wrong, valid and invalid, have concrete causal 
conditions which, under the given circumstances, produce judg- 
ments, but which in some cases are conditions that warrant or 
justify the proposition that is generated, while in other cases they 
are found not to be such as to furnish justifying ground. Epis- 
temological philosophers make a great ado about illusions, hallu- 
cinations, forms of insanity. But science proceeds on the basis that 
there are concrete conditions for their occurrence, and that these 
conditions are capable of being detected and eliminated, or dis- 
counted, as far as capacity to produce acceptance of a given propo- 
sition and belief is concerned. It was perhaps ‘‘natural’’ in a 
backward state of science to lump together concrete and specifiable 
conditions of error and mistake under the general and supposedly 
unanalyzable assumption of ‘‘a subject,’’ as a name for a general 
peculiar order of Being. But scientific inquiry has progressed by 
searching for and detecting specific concrete conditions which are 
subject to exactly the same kind of public observation and test as 
are the conditions that warrant and justify sound and valid propo- 
sitions (judgments, beliefs, or whatever). It is the peculiarity of 
Mr. Rice’s view of evaluative judgments that he has completely 
rejected the epistemological-metaphysical assumption in the case of 
‘‘objectivity’’ while retaining it in the case of the ‘‘subjective.” 
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The consistent empirical view is that viewed as events, as occur- 
rences, the subjective and objective are both of the same nature. 
They differ (and differ basically) with respect to the capacity of 
their respective causal conditions to serve as valid grownds,—in 
their ability, that is, to stand up in the exercise of the verifying 
evidential function. 


II 


Mr. Rice offers no direct evidence or argument for holding to 
the existence of material that is private and inner and hence (by 
its very nature) accessible directly only to observation by a ‘‘self’’ 
which is single, exclusive, and non-public and non-social. He en- 
gages, however, in a discussion of another view whose defects are 
supposed to provide ground for the position he takes. As this 
other view is attributed to me, consideration of it may have the 
disadvantage of seeming to be purely an argument pro domo. 
But I hope the discussion will turn out, as it develops, to deal with 
two points of much more than personal importance. One of them 
concerns the matter of subjectivity ; the other concerns the capacity 
of a ‘‘value experience’’ (as described by Mr. Rice) to serve as 
supplementary or ‘‘plus’’ evidence in verification of value- 
judgments. 

Mr. Rice attributed to me, quite correctly, the view that evalu- 
ative judgments are conclusions of inquiries into the ‘‘conditions 
and results of experienced objects.’’ He also points out, quite 
correctly, that this view is equivalent to holding that ‘‘objectivity”’ 
resides in ‘‘the publicly observable conditions and consequences 
of value-experiences.’? And he further states that I am moving 
in the right direction in seeking objectivity in the evidence for 
value judgments. The trouble is that I do not go far enough with 
respect to what is evidential and verifying material. My ‘‘social 
behaviorism leads [me] to ignore one very important kind of evi- 
dence, namely, that concerning the immediate quality of the experi- 
ence of value itself.’’* This statement does not of itself expressly 
assert that this ‘‘immediate quality’’ is private and subjective. 
In so far, it is possible to discuss the question of the evidential 
value of an immediately experienced quality apart from the ques- 
tion of its alleged subjective nature. 

Mr. Rice’s statement that ‘‘value-judgments are concerning the 
immediate quality of the experience of value itself,”’ is joined to a 
statement that since I admit ‘‘that ‘liking’ or ‘enjoyment’ is a 
constituent of the value experience itself,’’ it is the more strange 


3 Op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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that I ignore the evidential and verifying force of the experience 
of liking and enjoyment.‘ 

Now I do a good deal more than hold that qualitative ‘‘enjoy- 
ment,’’ ‘‘satisfaction,’’ is a constituent of the experienced material 
which the valuation judgment is about or ‘‘is concerning.’’ I hold 
that it is the entire material that judgment is about. But it is 
an essential part of my view of valuation judgments that the satis- 
faction, liking, enjoyment, they are about is not itself a value save 
in a figurative way, a way illustrated in the figure of speech in 
which a man is called a candidate. For it is not asserted that he 
is inherently and per se a candidate, but that he is one in connec- 
tion with an on-going course of events of which a future election 
is an indispensable part—that is, in a prospective reference. And 
so an enjoyment is called a value with reference to being poten- 
tially the material for an evaluative judgment, or in connection 
with events still to occur. This designation is innocent as a figure 
of speech ; it confuses the entire issue when taken literally. 

The strange part of Mr. Rice’s criticism of my view is that he 
himself explicitly insists upon the prospective reference of an 
evaluation judgment as far as its ‘‘objectivity’’ is concerned—and 
I fail to see how any statement can be regarded as a judgment 
unless it lays claim to objectivity in the sense of evidential support. 
The following considerations quoted from Mr. Rice’s article cer- 
tainly read as if they were in complete harmony with my view that 
the mere enunciation that something, as a matter of fact, is enjoyed 
or liked is not a judgment of the value of what is enjoyed. For in 
defining ‘‘objectivity’’ (without a claim to which, as I have just 
said, no form of words can be termed judgment) he says expressly 
that an ethical judgment is not a simple descriptive judgment con- 
cerning present or past fact, but ‘‘is a predictive judgment con- 
cerning the potentialities of human nature as well as its actuality.’ 
And he explicitly states that to say an act, 2, is good refers to it not 
in isolation, but in connection with a whole system or ‘‘ pattern of in- 
terests’’; and that it has ‘‘objectivity,’’ in case it will promote the 
pattern of interests ‘‘in the long run . . . to a greater extent than 
any feasible alternative’’ ;° and that x has objectivity because it re- 
fers ‘‘to something beyond my desire or liking at the moment.’’* 
And while he does not go further than say that my emphasis upon 
‘‘conditions and consequences’’ is ‘‘in the right direction,’’ he does 
not indicate on what basis alternative possibilities can be compared 
and investigated with respect to connection with a system of inter- 
ests save on the ground of ‘‘conditions and consequences.”’ 

4P. 9. The word ‘‘admits’’ is not italicized in Mr. Rice’s text. My 


reason for italicizing will be readily gathered from what follows. 
5 Op. cit., p. 11, my italics. 
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III 


What then is the difference between us? Why does Mr. Rice 
find my view to be seriously defective, since he agrees with the 
two main points of my theory as to judgments that are evaluations, 
namely, as to the points (1) that the problem of objectivity of such 
judgments amounts to the problem of whether intelligent guidance 
of the course of life-conduct is possible, and (2) that objectivity 
is possible because value-judgments concern a set, system, or pat- 
tern of interests, beyond the immediate occurrence of a given lik- 
ing or satisfaction? As far as I can make out, the difference is 
two-fold. My critic holds that the occurrence of a liking or satis- 
faction affords an added or ‘‘plus’’ verifying evidence; and he 
holds that since what is liked is qualitative, it is subjcetive in the 
sense of being directly open only to self-observation or introspec- 
tion, or is private and inner. I take up first his view that the 
immediate quality of a satisfaction is a necessary part of the evi- 
dence that the satisfaction is a value. This view seems quite in- 
compatible with Mr. Rice’s doctrine that the question of value has 
to do with the connection of a satisfaction with a system of in- 
terests, involving the future and a comparison of alternative acts 
with respect to their integrative function. 

Hence the force of his statement that my ‘‘social behaviorism 
leads me to ignore one very important kind of evidence, namely, 
that concerning the immediate quality of the experience of value 
itself’’ seems to rest upon an equivoke. I am so far from ‘‘ignor- 
ing’’ it that, according to my view, the entire valuation process is 
precisely and exclusively about or concerning this quality in its 
immediate occurrence. And the statement of Mr. Rice himself to 
the effect that valuation is not a description of what has happened, 
but is predictive in reference, reads like an explicit endorsement 
of the same doctrine. The equivoke consists in taking evidence 
concerning an immediately experienced quality to be identical with 
evidence supplied by that very immediate qualitative satisfaction 
(enjoyment, liking) although its doubtful status with respect to its 
connection with a whole pattern of interests is the occasion and 
the ground for a valuation-judgment! The equivoke is clear in the 
assumption made in the following passage. He says that since 
“Dewey admits that ‘liking’ or ‘enjoyment’ is a constituent of the 
value experience itself . . . it would seem to be a grave sin of omis- 
sion for an empiricist to exclude this phase of the act from study 
when seeking evidence for valuations’? (p. 9). The clear implica- 
tion is that the exclusion of an immediately experienced quality 
from possession of evidential and verifying function in judgment 
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is equivalent to excluding it from all recognition or attention what- 
ever—although in fact this phenomenon is precisely that which 
judgment is about, or ‘‘is concerning’’ in the attempt to determine 
its standing qua value! And when he says, as a criticism of my 
view, that ‘‘in no other field do we rule out attention to the phe- 
nomenon under study itself, to concentrate exclusively upon its 
conditions and results’’ (p. 9), it seems to me clear that there is 
an illicit transfer from the problem of the evidential force and 
function of a given phenomenon over to the fact that a liking has 
taken place: A transfer that is illicit because it unwittingly substi- 
tutes possession of evidential force for the fact of the bare occur- 
rence of that which evokes and demands judgment with respect to 
its value-status. It is not easy to understand why and how an 
inquiry, in the case of a given event, into its conditions and results 
is a case of ruling out attention to it. So much for the question 
of the evidential worth, with respect to determination of value, of 
the bare occurrence of an event which as an event is undeniably 
immediately qualitative. 


IV 


I turn now to the other question, the assumption of Mr. Rice 


that since what is enjoyed is immediately qualitative it is there- 
fore ‘‘subjective.’’ For there is.no doubt that it is this assump- 
tion that leads him to believe that definition in terms of causes 
and effects, conditions and consequences, is only a partial defini- 
tion, being confined to factors admittedly ‘‘objective’’ in Mr. 
Rice’s, as well as my own, sense of the word. I point out that in 
my general doctrine about judgment and verification situation is 
the key word, and that a situation is held to be directly and immedi- 
ately qualitative. And it is held that a situation evokes inquiry, 
terminating in judgment, when it is problematic in its immediate 
quality, because of confusing, conflicting, relatively disordered 
qualities. Hence any inquiry which is evoked is successful in the 
degree in which further observation succeeds in discovering facts 
by means of which inquiry terminates in an ordered, unified situ- 
ation (as immediately qualitative as the original problematic situ- 
ation). What is discovered in effecting this kind of transformation 
from one type of quality to another constitutes its verifying status 
with respect to any theory of hypothesis that is involved in the con- 
duct of observations: the hypothetico-inductive method to which 
reference was earlier made. 

Since the present matter of discussion does not concern the truth 
of my theory but its nature, I content myself with a single quota- 
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tion. A transformed qualitative situation is said to be the end of 
inquiry ‘‘in the sense in which ‘end’ means ‘end-in-view’ and in 
the sense in which it means ‘close.’ ’’ ® 

Now Mr. Rice gives no argument at all in support of his position 
that the immediate qualitative material of liking (satisfaction, en- 
joyment) is subjective. Apparently he takes it to be self-evident. 
But Mr. Rice holds that the reason my theory is defective is because 
I hold that valuation judgments are determined in terms of ‘‘con- 
ditions and consequences,’’ thus leaving out of account evidence 
supplied by material which is ‘‘subjective.’’ Hence, it is more 
than pertinent for me to point out that, according to my theory, 
while the initial problematic situation and the final transformed 
resolved situation are equally immediately qualitative, no situation 
is subjective nor involves a subject-object relation. While this 
fact shows that my theory is at the opposite pole from ‘‘ignoring’’ 
qualitative immediacy, its pertinence here lies in the fact that if 
Mr. Rice wishes to engage in relevant criticism of my theory, he 
should give arguments in support of his view that qualities, at least 
in the case of phenomena of liking and satisfaction, are open to 
direct inspection or observation only by an act of introspection 
' or ‘‘self-observation’’ of material which is inherently ‘‘inner and 
private.’’ And he should give reasons for holding that the events 
which provide the primary datum are (1) not of the nature of 
situations, and/or (2) that there is satisfactory evidence for hold- 
ing that situations with respect to their qualitative immediacy, 
are ‘‘subjective’’ instead of being prior to, neutral to, and inclu- 
sive of, any distinction and relation that can be legitimately in- 
stituted between subject and object. For denial of the primacy 
and ultimacy of this relation (supposed to be the inherent 
epistemological-metaphysical basis and background from which 
philosophical theory must proceed) is the basic feature of my gen- 
eral theory of knowledge, of judgment and verification, my theory 
of value-judgments being but a special case of this general theory. 

And in calling my theory on this matter a special case of my 
general theory I intend to call attention to the fact that I have 
denied that as judgments, and in respect to method of inquiry, test, 
and verification, value-judgments have any peculiar or unique fea- 
tures. They differ from other judgments, of course, in the spe- 
cific material they have to do with. But in this respect inquiries 
and judgments about potatoes, cats, and molecules differ from one 
another. The genuinely important difference resides in the fact 
of the much greater importance with respect to the conduct of life- 
behavior possessed by the special subject-matter of so-called value- 


6 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 158. 
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judgments. For in comparison with the deep and broad human 
bearing of their subject-matter, the subject-matter of other judg- 
ments is relatively narrow and technical. 


V 


I am grateful to Mr. Rice not only for his agreement, as far 
as it goes, with some of the main tenets of my theory, but for the 
opportunity his article gives me for making clear my actual posi- 
tion on the secondary and derived nature of the ‘‘subject-object’’ 
distinction and relation, and the primary character of situations 
that are completely neutral to this distinction and relation, for the 
latter, in my view, is intermediate, transitive, and instrumental in 
the transformation of one type of immediately qualitative situation 
into a situation of another type in respect to ordering and arrange- 
ment of qualities, but of the same type with respect to its immediate 
qualitative nature, which is neither subjective, nor objective, nor a 
relation of the two. 

I am grateful because I have come increasingly to the conclusion 
that failure to grasp my view on this matter and its fundamental 
position in my discussion of special topics, is the chief factor in 
producing misapprehension of my view of many special topics I 
have discussed. A recent article in this JouRNAL by Mr. Broth- 
erston is in point. His article on ‘‘The Genius of Pragmatic 
Empiricism’’’ sets out by saying that this theory holds that ‘‘the 
subject-object relation . . . [obtains] in a field of common sense 
and scientific procedure which at the very beginning of enquiry 
is given as an on-going concern’’ (p. 14). Representatives of 
the theory have made, according to him, an advance in showing 
that there is no explicit awareness of this relation until reflective 
analysis set in. But they have made the mistake of not expressly 
pointing out that it is there from the beginning, with primacy 
attached to the ‘‘subject’’ factor. Now whether or not we should 
have taken this view, it is in fact so different from that we have 
taken that it may be called ‘‘the evil genius’’ of pragmatic em- 
piricism.® 

7 Vol. XL (1943), pp. 14-21 and pp. 29-39. 

8 Another article by A. F. Bentley on ‘‘Truth, Reality, and Behavioral 
Fact’? states the actual position correctly, and in particular effects a correc- 
tion of Mr. Brotherston’s misconception of James’s ‘‘neutral entities’’ (this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XL, 1943, pp. 169-187. I may refer to an earlier article of 
mine, ‘‘ How is Mind to be Known,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 
29-35. In an earlier article of mine, ‘‘The Objectivism-subjectivism of Mod- 
ern Philosophy’’ (this JourNaL, Vol. XXXVIII, 1941, pp. 533-542), I fear 
I did not make it sufficiently clear that in speaking of organic and environ- 
mental factors as conditions of a situation, what is meant is that they are 


—_ a. ks = ooo ef OUelUelC CO 
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I now recur to the matter of the connection of immediate quality 
with value-judgments. The view that the bare occurrence of any 
kind of satisfaction is evidence of value seems to me to involve a 
relapse into that prescientific method which Peirce called the 
method of congeniality. Nor is it at all clear to me how a quality 
said to be private and inner can be added on to qualities which are 
public to form an evidential whole. Such an addition or joining 
seems to be something like a contradiction in adjecto. But these 
considerations are not at all incompatible with the fact that marked 
satisfaction, amounting at times to positive excitement, may qualify 
situations in which terminate judgments of value are verified 
by evidential facts. But the quality of a satisfaction that arises 
because of attainment of adequate verification is toto coelo differ- 
ent from the quality of a satisfaction that happens to occur inde- 
pendent of evidence as to its status qua value. One of the main 
benefits of a genuine education in use of scientific method is that 
it produces immediate sensitiveness to the difference between these 
two kinds of satisfaction. 


JOHN DEWEY 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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A Note oN THE METHOD oF History 


RS. Reis and Kristeller, in a recent paper,’ have argued that 
‘universal laws or rules have no place in the actual work of 

the historian, which consists in fact-finding and interpretation, but 
. they do have their place before and after this work, and out- 
side history.’’? It seems to the present writer that the sentence 
quoted is, in one sense, obviously false, and in another, still false, 
but less obviously. It requires very little investigation to dis- 
cover that historians constantly make generalizations. That they 
make them in connection with their inferences from present data 
to past facts is not denied by the authors. But this is not what I 
should like to emphasize here. I mean that historians constantly 
make the sort of generalizations that Reis and Kristeller assign to 


sociology and the philosophy of sasiadl ‘*general laws or rules of 
development.’’ 


conditions of the occurrence of situations, the distinction when made in respect 
to production being the chief factor in aiding us to bring the quality of situa- 
tions (in which the relation does not obtain) under purposive regulation. 
1This Journal, Vol. XL (1943), pp. 225-245, 
2 Ibid., p. 244, 
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I suppose that Reis and Kristeller do not wish to deny that one 
can find such generalizations in history books—even in the best of 
them. But they do insist, I suppose, that when historians assert 
these generalizations they do not assert them qua historians. Now 
what does this mean? So far as I am able to gather, they conceive 
of history in a way that makes it impossible, by definition, for gen- 
eral statements to be historical statements. The historian, I take 
it, can never utter anything but singular statements—qua historian. 
But what is the basis of this definition? Surely it does not do 
justice to the way that term is used by many historians—even 
those who speak of history as the study of the past. For we know 
that it is possible to make generalizations about the past without 
in any way drifting off into a realm obviously different in subject- 
matter from the one in which more cautious and less exciting his- 
torians work. A historian like Pirenne probably thought of him- 
self as a historian when he generalized about the social stages in 
the history of capitalism—as much a historian as when he studied 
the details of medieval society. 

Now it may be that the authors regard the domain of historical 
generalization as relatively difficult, and that they are not con- 
vinced that there are many true generalizations in it. But even 
if this were the case, it would be no reason for consigning the true 
statements to history and the false or doubtful ones to unfor- 
tunate sociology or the philosophy of history. This raises one 
other point. Reis and Kristeller make the following analogy: the 
realm of historical generalization (philosophy of history, on their 
view) is to history what the philosophy of science is to science. 
But this is very misleading. The philosophy of history, as they 
conceive it, bears the same relation to the study of individual his- 
torical fact as the laws of mechanics do to the study of individ- 
ual mechanical fact. The philosopher of physics (today, at any 
rate) rarely discovers, and rarely tries to discover, laws governing 
the behavior of physical objects. But the philosopher of history, 
on the view of Reis and Kristeller, does try to discover laws about 
historical events. Rather than compare philosophy of science 
with the study of historical generalizations, it would be better 
to compare the study of physical generalizations with it. If one 
does, it seems clear that the study of historical events and the study 
of historical laws should no more be separated than the description 
of particular mechanical events and the study of mechanical laws. 

It does not follow from what I have said that there are no his- 
torians who behave in the manner described in the article under 
consideration. But it does follow that many historians (qua his- 
torians) practice what Reis and Kristeller call the philosophy of 
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history. These last two observations, however, do not imply that 
the disagreement between them and myself is a ‘‘mere verbal’’ 
one—they refuse to use the term ‘‘history’’ in the way I do, ete. 
It goes deeper than this, I believe. It raises a logical question 
concerning the structure of science. In general, I think, it is 
rare to find disciplines distinguished from each other solely on 
the basis of the number of logical concepts they employ. In this 
ease, so far as I am able to see, Reis and Kristeller would have us 
rigidly separate two disciplines simply because one of them em- 
ploys the logical operation of generalization or quantification, 
whereas the other does not. On the whole, I think, the history of 
the empirical sciences teaches us that this divorce is a rare one. 
Moreover, the history of methodology teaches us that it is a dan- 
gerous one. For these reasons, I think that Reis and Kristeller 
are wrong in their analysis of the nature of historical statements, 
and not only that—historians who practice as if Reis and Kristeller 
were right would do well to change their procedures. Notice: I 
don’t claim that the fact-finders are not historians, but I do claim 
that the generalizers are. The closer they get together, the better. 
Pointing to relations between physics and the philosophy of physics 
would give them bad ideas. 


Morton G. WHITE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A ReEputy To Dr. WHITE 


In reading Mr. White’s criticism of our paper, we were encour- 
aged by the fact that he actually defends the position attacked by 
us and thus confirms our conviction of the need to state our thesis. 
On the other hand, we were discouraged, because our arguments 
to the contrary obviously failed to make an impression upon him. 
To avoid repetition of what we have written, we should like to 
clarify a few points discussed in Mr. White’s criticism. 

Mr. White, in talking about generalizations, fails to distinguish 
between two basically different types of generalizations: namely, 
between general laws that are valid under all circumstances and 
for all past and future events of a given type, such as the laws of 
mechanics or statistics, and those concepts which are descriptive 
of the comparatively general conditions and situations which char- 
acterize a specific group of past events. The latter type of ‘‘gen- 
eralization’’ is in fact part of the historical method, and we have 
considered it in our paper, and illustrated it with the example 
taken from Haskins. We believe that Mr. White’s example from 
Pirenne also belongs to this latter category. Thus, indeed, we do 
not deny that generalizations and general statements frequently 
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occur in the works of historians, since we are well aware that 
generalizations of the second type are an essential part of the his- 
torical inquiry. We do not even deny that generalizations of the 
first type do sometimes occur in historical works. We strongly 
deny, however, that such generalizations of the first type represent 
the major task and aim of the historian. On the contrary, we as- 
sert that the major task of the historian is to investigate and to 
interpret specific events and groups of events in the past. To 
deny this is to put oneself into obvious opposition to the actual prac- 
tice and theory of historians. 

Moreover, Mr. White seems to postulate a close similarity be- 
tween historical method and the method of the natural sciences 
on the a priori ground of the unity and ‘‘structure’’ of science. 
We certainly do not object to this principle; nevertheless, we do 
not think that the unity of science excludes variety of method 
among the different fields of inquiry and even among the natural 
sciences. Instead of laying down abstract conditions of scientific 
method and of requiring that some branches of inquiry conform to 
the practice of others, the logician should rather investigate em- 
pirically the methods practiced in each science, and study their 
unity as well as their undeniable differences. 


HuntTER COLLEGE LINCOLN REIs 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY Pau Oskar KRISTELLER 


Is Our PLEASURE IN SINGLE CoLors ESTHETIC? 


S two estheticians of different schools are always more inclined 

to exaggerate their differences than to compose them, any 

compromise that they may reach is usually due to the intervention 

of some more or less innocent bystander. The recent discussion in 

this JouRNAL regarding our pleasure in single colors, between Dr. 

Zink, Vol. XX XIX, 1942, pp. 701-711, and Professor Ducasse, Vol. 
XL, 1943, pp, 156-159, tempts me to essay the rdle. 

Mr. Ducasse holds that we must accept the esthetic character of 
such pleasures as an unquestionable fact and then account for it as 
best we can; Mr. Zink contends that they can not possibly be es- 
thetic because they are not based on any sort of relationship. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that if Mr. Zink could be convinced 
that these pleasures are dependent on the existence of certain re- 
lationships, he would be entirely willing to accept them as esthetic, 
and I should accordingly like to remind him of a group of rela- 
tionships which might be called, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, implicit. An explicit relationship is one in which all the 
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terms are included in the entity under observation; in an implicit 
relationship, at least one of the terms is supplied, more or less 
automatically, by the consciousness of the observer, as an integral 
part of its response to the object in question. The clearest and 
most familiar examples of this process are provided by works of 
representative art, which almost force us to interpret what we 
actually see in terms of something that we only remember. In 
somewhat the same fashion we often check the shapes of the vari- 
ous parts of some useful object, such as a chair, against the func- 
tions which we know that each has been designed to perform. 

A single color may also arouse memories of some elusive emo- 
tional flavor or of some half-forgotten experience, so vividly that 
we see it as an inseparable part of the color; yet in this field the 
implicit relationships are often relations of contrast rather than 
of resemblance. Each of our perceptions of a single color has as 
its unconscious background the norm which memory unthinkingly 
sets up for color-experiences,! and whenever some color, by virtue 
of its rarity, its purity, its intensity, or its saturation, stands out 
sharply against this norm the implicit contrast intensifies and 
prolongs our pleasure in it, to a degree which raises it to the realm 
of esthetic experience. Mr. Ducasse’s favorite spectral purple, 
for example, possesses all the virtues just enumerated. It should 
be noted in passing that our pleasure in a single color is some- 
times derived, as in the case of a rose petal, from gradations so 
slight that we are hardly conscious of their presence and sometimes, 
when the color is strictly uniform throughout, from some explicit 
harmony between its own qualities, such as hue and intensity, but 
I believe that the implicit contrasts are the most important fac- 
tors in this field. The cases, on which Mr. Ducasse relies so 
strongly, in which we force ourselves, in the absence of any ade- 
quate stimulus, to extract esthetic pleasure from single colors I 
shall return to a little later. 

As I happen to agree in the main with Mr. Zink as to the im- 
portance of couching discussions of esthetics in terms of relation- 
ships, it would be pleasant to turn next to Mr. Ducasse and offer 
him a compromise on this point which he might possibly accept, 
but the prognosis here is less favorable. The test by which he 
determines whether to apply or withhold the word ‘‘esthetic’’— 
the emotional quality of the whole experience—is not only radically 
different from Mr. Zink’s but, being based on the content of the 
esthetic process rather than on its nature, it is, like all theories 
of this type, inherently narrow and inhospitable. The adherents 


1 Mr. Ducasse discusses a closely related phenomenon in The Philosophy 
of Art, pp. 240-245. | 
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of such a theory regard it, almost inevitably, not as a useful in- 
strument with which to widen and deepen their knowledge of art, 
but as a thesis to be defended. Mr. Ducasse has shown in his other 
writings that he is not blind to this defect in other theories of this 
group—whether they find the essence of esthetic experience in 
beauty, pleasure, empathy, or expression—and it must be admitted 
that he has tailored his own with such great skill that it is free 
from many of the flaws: with which its sister theories are spotted, 
yet it still remains subject to the fundamental limitations which 
plague them all. It greatly exaggerates the importance of a single 
aspect of art and distorts and discredits all the rest. Relation- 
ships, in particular, Mr. Ducasse dismisses as merely ‘‘aids to 
contemplation,’’ or ‘‘household servants’’ within a work of art 
whose sole function is to guide the observer to whichever details 
will give him the richest yield in emotional content. To all the 
vestigial relationships between line and color and volume which 
painting has inherited from the lesser arts and which, though they 
seldom rise to the level of specific human feeling, impart a rich 
substratum of ‘‘body’’ and order to a work and greatly enhance 
our pleasure in it, he would apparently deny any independent 
esthetic value. Neither is there any adequate room in his theory 
for factors as inextricably woven into our esthetic experience as 
pleasure in the skill of an artist, or in translating a scrawl or two 
of Rembrandt’s into a ship or a bent old woman, or in the suc- 
cessive satisfaction of a series of half-unconscious expectations. 
And his answer to the venerable question as to whether a neat 
solution in mathematics can possess esthetic character would surely 
be a sharp negative. His loyalty to his theory even leads him 
(p. 159) into the confusion of referring to the contemplation of 
the emotional quality of a color as ‘‘sense pleasure,’’ and of add- 
ing that in such cases sense pleasure becomes a species of esthetic 
pleasure. 

Emotional quality is undoubtedly one of the most important 
of the raw materials that enter into esthetic experience, but to set 
it up as the sole criterion of esthetic value seems as inexcusably 
dogmatie as saying that the sole object of the Gothic style in 
architecture was to let more light into the dark churches that 
preceded it or that the ultimate purpose of human life is to worship 
God. All great art, like life itself, is far too complex to be dealt 
with in this summary fashion. And no matter how important 
emotion may be as raw material it is much less important to re- 
assert this fundamental fact for every art than to learn something 
about the intricate shapes that artists have imparted to it and just 
why these shapes were chosen. Whatever esthetic experience we 
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may be able to squeeze out of a contemplation of some muddy or 
commonplace color will seem infinitesimal beside our effortless en- 
joyment of the inexhaustible nexus of color harmonies that a Titian 
ean create. Emotional quality is a sort of homogeneous solution 
which does not become beautiful until it is somehow precipitated 
in a definite crystalline form. 

As I have said, I do not really expect to convert Mr. Ducasse to 
an acceptance of any of these statements, but I can not resist put- 
ting them down for whatever they may be worth as propaganda. 


CarL THURSTON 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Philosophy in a New Key. Susanne K. Langer. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1942. xiv + 313 
pp. $3.50. 


_ The central problem of this interesting book is to ascertain pre- 

cisely the functions served by myth, ritual, and especially the arts, 
and to develop an adequate theory of artistic significance. Accord- 
ing to a familiar though by no means generally accepted view, the 
primary function of ritual and art is to evoke or express emotional 
states, whether personal or social, so that the products of these 
activities are denied all rational or cognitive content. Mrs. Langer 
aims to establish a contrary thesis: myths, rituals, and works of 
art are as genuinely symbolic as is ordinary language, and like 
the latter can not be understood simply in terms of their causes 
and effects; but their specific function is to serve as conceptualiza- 
tions and articulations of forms of feeling—forms which are in- 
eapable of formulation in ordinary language. What is novel in 
this book is not the thesis itself, for that thesis has been often ar- 
gued by both the quick and the dead, and is indeed fashionable at 
present in various intellectual quarters. What 7s novel is Mrs. 
Langer’s development of her theme within the framework of a 
general theory of symbolism, in accordance with her conviction 
that the coming period of creative philosophy will use the distinc- 
tions of symbolic analysis as its key concepts. To her task she 
brings an unusual equipment: a solid grounding in modern logical 
and philosophical analysis, a wide familiarity with relevant an- 
thropological literature, and an expert knowledge of the materials 
of the arts, especially of music. Clear and unassailable conclusions 
concerning the central issue Mrs. Langer raises are notoriously 
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hard to reach; but whatever may be the validity of her chief. con- 
tentions, there can be no doubt that her analyses are singularly 
earnest and vigorous, and that her conception of the problem is 
fresh and generously broad. Nothing short of an actual reading 
of the book can do justice to the wealth of information and the 
clarifying discussions which Mrs. Langer supplies concerning lan- 
guages, myth, ritual, and music; and if the remainder of the pres- 
ent review is devoted almost entirely to a critical examination of 
her major claim concerning musical form, it is because the reader 
can be assumed to be capable of recognizing for himself the obvious 
merits of much else that she has to say. 

Mrs. Langer lays the basis for her eventual thesis about artistic 
form in her discussion of the general theory of symbolism. Two 
points she makes require extended comment. The first of these 
concerns the conditions which propositions must satisfy if they are 
to ‘‘fit’’ or represent the ‘‘facts.’’ According to Mrs. Langer one 
such condition—which, incidentally, holds for non-propositional 
symbols as well—is that the pattern in which a proposition com- 
bines names for things and actions must be ‘‘somehow analogous’”’ 
to the pattern in which the items named are combined. But al- 
though this assertion is crucial for her subsequent argument, no 
plausible support is offered for it. That it needs support is clear, 
for on any ordinary interpretation of what the dictum says it is 
certainly not true. Consider, for example, the pattern exhibited 
in the trigonometric formula ‘‘y=sin z’’ on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the pattern exhibited in the sinuous curve which 
that formula is frequently employed to represent. Where, pre- 
cisely, is the analogy between these patterns? Or consider the 
example of the map, so often used in arguing for some kind of 
‘‘analogy’’ between the pattern exhibited by a complex symbol 
and the pattern found in what the symbol represents. Now in 
spite of the ‘‘similarity’’ between the structure of the map and 
of the area it represents, the map can serve as a representation of 
the area only if certain rules of interpretation are used. Change 
these rules and you alter what the map signifies; and, conversely, 
the pattern of relations exhibited in that area can be formulated 
by a set of symbols markedly unlike the map—for example, by a 
set of verbal statements which declare the respective distances, di- 
rections, etc., between different geographic elements in that area. 
What identifiable analogy is there between the pattern found on 
a map and the pattern of such a set of statements, an analogy 
which would have to exist if Mrs. Langer’s claim were sound? The 
truth seems to be that she is the victim of a simple if natural con- 
fusion—a confusion exhibited in her statement that 
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If the names [in a sentence] have denotations, the sentence is about some- 
thing; then its truth or falsity depends on whether any relations actually 
holding among denoted things exemplify the relational concepts expressed by 
the sentence, ie., whether the pattern of things (or properties, events, etc.) 


denoted is analogous to the syntactical pattern of the complex symbol. 
[P. 77.] 


But isn’t there a difference between saying that the relations 
between things exemplify the relational concepts expressed by a 
sentence, and saying that the former are analogous to the syntactical 
pattern of the latter? A given straight line exemplifies the rela- 
tional pattern expressed by the sentence ‘‘This is a straight line’’; 
how does it follow that because the line does this, the pattern ex- 
hibited in the line is ‘‘somehow analogous’’ to the syntactical pat- 
tern of the sentence? 

The second of Mrs. Langer’s crucial points is contained in her 
distinction between ‘‘discoursive’’ and ‘‘presentational’’ symbols. 
Discoursive symbols have a fixed vocabulary and syntax, and in- 
volve the possibility of translation; and language, both of science 
and every-day affairs, falls under this category. But according to 
Mrs. Langer, language is not the only symbolic medium; there are 
things in the world of experience which, without being incommuni- 
cable, do not fit the discoursive schemes of expression, and require 
a presentational (or non-discoursive) mode of symbolization. 
Presentational symbols are illustrated by visual forms, such as 
patterns of lines and colors; and Mrs. Langer holds that the flux 
of our sensations becomes ‘‘conceptualized’’ through this non- 
discoursive symbolism of visual forms, so that as a consequence the 
kaleidoscopic flow of brute qualities comes to be replaced by the 
stable, concrete things of common experience. Although presenta- 
tional symbols are as capable of articulation and complex construc- 
tion as are linguistic expressions, the former are not constituted 
out of elementary units each with a fixed and independent connota- 
tion; accordingly, presentational symbols do not constitute a lan- 
guage in the proper sense of the term, and are explicitly said to be 
incapable of any general reference (p. 97). In spite of, or per- 
haps because of, these limitations they are held to be the most ade- 
quate medium for the articulation of such matters as feelings and 
attitudes. 

But what is not clear from Mrs. Langer’s account is the precise 
sense in which ‘‘presentational symbols’’ are symbols. It is un- 
doubtedly the case that sense experience involves a selective and 
organizing activity, and thus also involves the apprehension, if 
not the imposition, of certain sensory forms. What, however, is 
symbolized in this process? Mrs. Langer is quite definite on the 
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point that in any situation of symbol-meaning there must be a sub- 
ject, a symbol, a conception, and an object (p. 64). What object 
is symbolized when, in ordering sense experience, sense forms are 
apprehended? Mrs. Langer declares that the world of physics is 
essentially the real world construed by mathematical abstractions, 
while the world of sense is the real world construed by the abstrac- 
tions which the sense-organs furnish. It is nevertheless not evident 
in what relevant way sensory form is comparable with a physical 
theory asa symbol. The theory is admittedly a symbol, since it rep- 
resents operations and relations of events and qualities. But what, 
other than itself, does a sensory form ‘‘represent’’? Mrs. Langer 
declares that 


The abstractions made by the ear and the eye—the forms of direct per- 
ception—are our most primitive instruments of intelligence. They are genuine 
symbolic materials, media of understanding, by whose office we apprehend a 
world of things, and of events that are the histories of things. To furnish 
such conceptions is their prime mission. Our sense-organs make their habitual, 
unconscious abstractions, in the interest of this ‘‘reifying’’ function that 
underlies ordinary recognition of objects, knowledge of signals, words, tunes, 
places, and the possibility of classifying such things in the outer world accord- 
ing to their kind. We recognize the elements of this sensuous analysis in 
all sorts of combinations; we can use them imaginatively, to conceive pros- 
pective changes in familiar scenes. [P. 93.] 


But none of her attempts at explanation throw sufficient light on 
the point at issue, although in the quoted passage there seems to be 
a faint suggestion that sensory forms are symbolic of things ‘‘in 
the outer world,’’ and thus implying that sensory forms inhabit 
a different world. However, such an interpretation of the passage 
entails a dualistic theory of knowledge and reality which Mrs. 
Langer presumably rejects; and the perplexed reader, remember- 
ing that symbols must have objects in order to be symbols, must 
conclude either that sensory forms are not symbols at all, or that 
they are ‘‘symbols’’ in a radically new and hitherto unspecified 
sense. 

The full bearing of Mrs. Langer’s introduction of presentational 
symbols becomes evident only in her discussion of significance in 
music. According to her, the primary function of music is to 
serve neither as a symptom nor as the expression of feelings; its 
primary function is to serve as an exposition of human feelings, so 
that what it expresses is the composer’s knowledge of the emo- 
tional, moral, and mental tensions in human life. To be sure, 
music is a presentational and not a discoursive system of symbols, 
and is thus not properly a language. Nevertheless, just as words 
can describe events we have never witnessed, so music can present 
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emotions we have never before felt. Music is thus not something 
a-rational or irrational; it has a cognitive core, for ‘‘a composer 
not only indicates, but articulates subtle complexes of feeling that 
language cannot even name.”’ 

Mrs. Langer is not unaware of the objections that her concep- 
tion of the function of music must face. She first argues that 
music is inherently capable of the function she assigns to it, since 
it does possess that minimal logical trait which any symbolic form 
must have if it is to represent what it purports to represent—an 
analogy between its own form and the form of what is represented. 
Thus, musical structures ‘‘logically resemble certain dynamic pat- 
terns of human experience’’; like certain aspects of man’s emo- 
tional life, it has patterns of motion and rest, tension and release, 
agreement and disagreement, and so on. However, in the light of 
the foregoing discussion, this analogy of formal pattern is not a 
relevant consideration. Moreover, even if it were, the mere exist- 
ence of such an analogy would not by itself help to establish Mrs. 
Langer’s conclusion. For it is one thing to show that there are 
no @ priori grounds against her view; it is quite another thing to 
show that the evidence confirms that view. And indeed, as is well- 
known, the analogies cited by her have been used by other theorists 
to support quite contrary conclusions, e.g., the conception that 
music is evocative of emotions because of a type of ‘‘resonance”’ 
it produces in its hearers. 

Mrs. Langer also considers the criticism that some musical forms 
are capable of both a sad and a happy interpretation—in apparent 
contradiction to her view that music is expository. She declares, 
however, that although the alleged facts must be admitted, it does 
not seriously affect her case, since music actually reflects only ‘‘the 
morphology of feeling’’—so that it is plausible to hold that ‘‘some 
sad and some happy conditions may have a very similar morphol- 
ogy.’’ But this is a more serious admission than Mrs. Langer seems 
to think, for it leads rather directly to the view, as she herself notes, 
that music conveys general forms of feeling—although earlier she 
maintained that general reference is reserved for discoursive sym- 
bols alone. Indeed, she is occasionally dangerously near to the 
position that music simply presents musical forms which are them- 
selves not representative at all. Thus, she declares that 


In music we work essentially with free forms, following inherent psycho- 
logical laws of ‘‘rightness,’’ and take interest in possible articulations sug- 
gested entirely by the musical material. We are elaborating a symbolism of 
such vitality that it harbors a principle of development in its own elementary 
forms, as a really good symbolism is apt to do—as language has ‘‘ linguistic 
laws’? whereby words naturally give rise to cognates, sentence-structures to 
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subordinate forms, indirect discourse to subjunctive constructions by ‘‘attrac- 


tion,’’ noun-inflections to inflections of their modifiers ‘‘by agreement.’? 
[P. 240.] 








Mrs. Langer is here simply acknowledging that discoursive lan- 
guage can be exploited in a purely formal or syntactical manner. 
But she does not seem to note that when language is treated in this 
way—i.e., in abstraction from any reference it may have—language 
is not operating symbolically at all. If, however, the development 
of a musical theme is a sort of syntactical operation with musical 
forms, how does music suddenly become representative and exposi- 
tory of the dynamics of emotional life? Certainly, Mrs. Langer 
supplies no good grounds for believing that music does what she 
says it does. 

Mrs. Langer’s views on music are doubtless motivated, at least 
in part, by her desire to exhibit music as a matter for serious 
concern, and not only as a ‘‘pleasing’’ but trivial art. However, 
a rejection of her thesis does not necessarily entail the view that 
music is ‘‘nothing but’’ a series of more or less pleasing sounds 
and more or less subtle rhythms. It is worth noting that although 
Mrs. Langer professes a conception of mind which construes the 
latter as transformative rather than as simply reproductive of ex- 
perience, she in effect maintains a sort of ‘‘copy theory’’ of musi- 
eal significance; for, according to her, the primary function of 
music is to represent patterns of emotional tension, which are pre- 
sumably simply ‘‘given’’ to and apprehended by the composer in 
some fashion or other. But other views as to the function of music 
are possible, views which are in greater consonance with an ‘‘acti- 
vist’’ theory of mind, but which do not deny the essential dignity 
of musical effort—for example, the conception that in music a set 
of forms is constructed, which without being primarily ‘‘sym- 
bolic’’ serve as means or channels for the expression and the disci- 
pline of human passions. 

But however this may be, it is pertinent to ask what inde- 
pendent empirical evidence there is for Mrs. Langer’s contention. 
Does music supply insights into the passional side of human na- 
ture? If so, what recorded cases are there of a deepened under- 
standing of human emotions as a consequence of exposure to 
music? To the present reviewer, at any rate, the evidence appears 
to be entirely negative. Moreover, assuming at least for the sake 
of the argument that Mrs. Langer’s interpretation of music is ade- 
quate, what bearing has her interpretation upon the specific prob- 
lems of musical criticism? Does it supply any clues why two com- 
positions, both of which exhibit similar dynamic patterns, occupy 
different positions in the scale of musical evaluation? Mrs. Langer 
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does seem to supply a principle of critical evaluation when she 
declares that ‘‘artistic truth’’ is simply the ‘‘truth of a symbol to 
the forms of feeling.’’ But since no principles are indicated by her 
for ascertaining just what the ‘‘form’’ of a feeling is or for deter- 
mining the degree of adequacy of a musical form to its alleged 
subject-matter, the critic in search of a reliable guide for his prac- 
tice will surely close her book with a sense of widened horizons 
tempered by a strong sense of disappointment. 

The desire of so many lovers of the arts to exhibit the latter 
as possessing an important cognitive core is symptomatic of the 
supreme, though perhaps unwitting, value they place upon knowl- 
edge. But if that desire can be satisfied only by so radically alter- 
ing the meaning of ‘‘cognitive’’ that in its new use the term has 
no recognizable continuity with its normal employment, has not the 
ideal of clarity been sacrificed, and has not a serious disservice been 
thereby rendered to that which is prized so highly? 


ERNeEst NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Religion, Science, and Society in the Modern World. ALEXANDER 
D. Linpsay. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1943. vi-+ 73 
pp. $1.50. 


These Terry Lectures bring together several of the major themes 
of Lindsay’s other writings; central to them all is the following: 


Reason in its various spheres of conduct, science, and art is engaged in an 
infinite quest. Its activities are governed by principles of unity. But these 
principles are a working faith, not a final intellectual construction. The ac- 
tivities of the three spheres are independent. This does not mean that each— 
conduct, science, and art—is to go its own way, regardless of the others. 
When that happens, as it sometimes does, the results are fatal. Synthesis is 


essential, but any synthesis is temporary and continually to be renewed. [Pp. 
34-35. ] 


The ‘principles of unity’’ Lindsay finds in Kant, but like Dilthey 
and the German neo-Kantians he feels the need for a Critique 
of Historical Reason in order to supplement Kant’s Critiques and 
in order to undo the damage done by Hegel’s monistic conception 
of the life of the spirit. 

There are, according to the author, three relatively independent 
communities, each infinite in its own nature and infinitely per- 
fectible—science, religion, and government. The modern faith in 
the infinite progress of each came first in religion, among those 
left-wing Puritans who were devoted to an ‘‘endless reformation”’ 
or “‘reform from age to age.’’ Lindsay believes that the essential 
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and distinctive element in the Christian gospel is the pursuit of 
perfection. ‘‘Be ye perfect!’’ He conceives of the ideal of per- 
fection not as a limiting or narrowing goal, but as a protest against 
identifying any particular temporal order or temporary doctrine 
with the divine. His vigorous defense of Christian liberalism and 
‘‘perfectionism”’ is a significant antithesis to the current condemna- 
tion of perfectionism by the neo-Calvinists (particularly in Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures) ; at the same time it is important 
to note that Lindsay’s faith in infinite progress is not to be identi- 
fied with the saintly type of perfectionism which is the direct ob- 
ject of Niebuhr’s attack. 

Scientific progress requires, according to this diagnosis, a social 
science distinct from, and supplementary to, natural science. The 
faith in social physics, from Hobbes to current technocracy, is the 
tragic error of modern philosophy. The science of power, if given 
unlimited freedom (as in the case of German academic freedom) 
produces not social freedom but ‘‘a wicked giant.’’ Freedom for 
science (even freedom from philosophy) was temporarily useful 
for science, but the knowledge of power (which is the essence of 
natural science) must be chastened by social experience and the 
knowledge of freedom (social science). 

Thus religion and science depend for their own ‘‘freedom’’ and 
progress on another free society or democracy which has as its 


chief task the cultivation of reciprocal understanding, ‘‘the common 
life.’’ 


The original simple unity of society has been disintegrated by the effects 
of industrialism and a disintegrated society lacks the unity of common life 
which automatically but unconsciously integrated the free associations—the 
churches and the universities—with the community. To restore the essential 
conditions from which this great adventure took its start a double task of 
integration is necessary. The free associations have to be integrated with a 
community which has to be integrated in order again to become really a com- 
munity. [Pp. 58-59.] 


This task is, according to Lindsay’s brilliant exposition, essen- 
tially that of ‘‘mental healing.’’ The educator, psychiatrist, and 
spiritual minister have a more delicate task (morally speaking) 
than physical healers have. Their patients usually do not ask to 
be healed and there is therefore an initial danger that the healer 
may become a tyrant by imposing an alien and artificial ideal of 
health upon those whom he must ‘‘heal.’’ Here the Oxford ideal- 
ism of T. H. Green emerges in somewhat modified form: 

The power of the healer removes hindrances to the right and proper func- 


tioning of the body and is therefore quite simply power to make men free, the 
giving of more abundant physical life. ... Curing the mind means the as- 
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sumption of greater power and a more difficult exercise of this greater power, 
which can be much more easily perverted: can be, as curing the body can 
hardly be, a means of making the healed dependent on the healer. .. . The 
end of power is to make men free. Men cannot be made free without power. 
The use by men of power to make others free is a difficult and delicate business, 
very easily perverted. To use power to make men free in their social life is 
a task at least as delicate, as subtle and easily perverted as to use power to 
free men’s bodies or minds or souls. But if we are to keep our modern com- 
plex industrialized societies democratic in spirit, it is a task which cannot be 
shirked. . . . Only the control of the common man will keep power from being 
perverted from its task of serving freedom. But unless the churches and the 
universities play their part in maintaining and increasing the common life of 
the community, the work of the State will be in vain. [Pp. 67, 68, 70, 71.] 


One of the most interesting suggestions in this analysis is that this 
task of keeping society democratic, which was the function of the 
Puritan congregations in the seventeenth century, has today de- 
volved on the universities. Only universities now have the techni- 
eal resources necessary to do an up-to-date job of cultivating free- 
dom. 

I hope that the brilliance and timeliness of these lectures will 
impress the reader of even this inadequate review. The ideas 
which this leader of the Oxford idealists expounds in the philoso- 
phies of religion, science, and society are by no means conventional 
or trite. The wonder grows, as I read it again and again, how so 
small a book can contain so much philosophical criticism and prac- 
tical wisdom. 

There are two little queries which arise in my reading and which 
haunt me even though they may be trivial. Like other Oxford 
idealists Lindsay passes often and readily from ‘‘community,’’ 
‘common life,’’ and ‘‘common good”’ to ‘‘the common man.’’ This 
seems at first sight little better than a pun. It may be profound, 
but it certainly requires more critical exposition than is contained 
in this volume. I suspect that ‘‘the common man,’’ who bears so 
many burdens today, may be doing double duty in philosophy too. 

In the phrase ‘‘the original simple unity of society’’ (p. 58) the 
word ‘‘original’’ can be ignored, I suppose, as relatively unim- 
portant. Can the word ‘‘natural’’ also be ignored in the phrase 
“the natural democratic life of society’’ (p. 53)? These may be 
innocent slips, but coming from so cautious a philosopher, the 
reader is apt to suspect a subconscious or at least hidden doctrine 
about man’s natural and original state which has little basis in 
either religion, science, or society. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Formalization of Logic. Rupotr Carnap. (Studies in Semantics, 
Volume II.) Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. 1943. xviii+ 159 pp. $3.00. 


In this second volume of his ‘‘Studies in Semantics’’ Professor 
Carnap employs the apparatus he developed in the first of the series 
(Introduction to Semantics, reviewed in this JourNat, Vol. 
XXXIX, 1942, p. 468) to discuss a highly technical but interest- 
ing problem involved in the formalization of logical systems. His 
conclusions are at first sight most surprising, and are certainly 
novel and remarkable. But the point of the problem can be under- 
stood only if one bears in mind the distinction between a calculus 
(or system of uninterpreted expressions subject to rules of com- 
bination of an exclusively syntactical kind) and an interpreted 
system (in which relations between sentences are controlled by the 
semantical rules laid down for them). Professor Carnap’s specific 
problem is to determine whether the propositional calculus in its 
usual formulation (e.g., such as is commonly offered for the system 
of unanalyzed propositions in Principia Mathematica) is so con- 
structed that only one interpretation can be assigned to the sen- 
tential connectives—i.e., to the signs commonly read as ‘‘not,’’ 
‘for,’’ etc. An alternative way of putting the question is to ask 
whether the propositional calculus really succeeds in formulating 
in a purely syntactical way the relations into which these connec- 
tives enter when they are interpreted in accordance with the fa- 
miliar truth-tables. A propositional calculus is said to be ‘‘fully 
formalized’’ when the answer is in the affirmative. The same issue 
is also considered with respect to the lower functional calculus. 

Contrary to the common (though perhaps not very explicit) 
assumption, Professor Carnap shows that neither the propositional 
nor the functional calculus is fully formalized. Concerning the 
former he in fact proves that in addition to the normal interpreta- 
tion (given by the usual truth-tables), two non-normal interpreta- 
tions are possible: one of them violates the rule according to which 
sentences of the form ‘‘not-A’’ are false when ‘‘A”’ is true; the 
other violates the rule according to which sentences of the form 
“‘A or B’’ are false when both “‘A”’ and ‘‘B”’ are false. In the 
first case, every sentence of the system will be true and the connec- 
tives will retain their extensional (or ‘‘truth-functional’’) charac- 
ter; in the second case, not all sentences of the system can be true, 
but the connectives ‘‘not’’ and ‘‘or’’ will no longer be extensional. 
Another way of putting the matter is to say that the usual propo- 
sitional calculi do not assure the validity of the familiar principles 
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of non-contradiction and excluded middle. It is also shown that 
in the functional calculus the signs of quantification ean be given 
a non-normal as well as the normal interpretation. 

Professor Carnap then proves that with the aid of certain new 
syntactical concepts the indicated calculi can be fully formalized. 
The general character of these new concepts is somewhat as follows. 
It is customary, when the notion of a class of sentences is required 
in logic, to construe the assertion of such a class as tantamount to 
asserting the logical product of its members, irrespective of whether 
the class is finite or not. It has not been found useful heretofore 
to introduce the notion of a class of sentences whose assertion is 
to be construed as the assertion of the logical swm of its members. 
The absence of this latter notion results in various asymmetries; 
and Professor Carnap has not only carefully noted these asym- 
metries, but has also shown that their presence is intimately related 
to the absence of a full formalization. Accordingly, by introduc- 
ing the notion of a disjunctive class in a formal way, he succeeds 
in setting up fully formalized propositional and functional calculi. 

The part of this book’s argument that may strike readers as 
perhaps perplexing is Professor Carnap’s construction of a calculus 
which is capable of just one interpretation. Students of postu- 
lational techniques know that ordinarily a consistent set of postu- 
lates can be interpreted in an indefinite number of ways. Thus, to 
take a trivial illustration, the postulate ‘‘z + y—y-+ x’’ can be 
interpreted so that the sign ‘‘+-’’ will mean, alternatively, the 
usual arithmetical addition of numbers, the usual arithmetical 
multiplication of numbers, or the addition of the rotations of a 
body around a fixed axis. To be sure, some postulate sets (i.e., 
those which are categorical) admit of only such interpretations 
which have an identical abstract structure; but even here different 
concrete interpretations are always possible, provided they satisfy 
this condition. Moreover, it appears that even Professor Carnap’s 
fully formalized proposit.onal calculus is capable of the sort of 
numerical ‘‘interpretation’’—differing from the ‘‘normal inter- 
pretation’’—which Hilbert and Ackermann employ in their well- 
known text. Professor Carnap’s claim to have constructed a fully 
formalized calculus may therefore appear paradoxical. But the 
resolution of the paradox is surely along the following lines: When 
Professor Carnap talks of ‘‘interpreting’’ a calculus, he explicitly 
requires (as reference to Introduction to Semantics, § 33 shows) 
that the elements which enter into combination with the connectives 
must be interpreted as sentences for which truth-conditions are to 
be assigned. This requirement clearly restricts the range of pos- 
sible interpretations for the signs of the calculus, so that Professor 
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Carnap’s conclusion in no way conflicts with the well-known facts 
of postulational theory. 

The present volume exhibits some obviously interesting fruits 
of Professor Carnap’s preoccupation with semantics. His readers 
will await impatiently his treatment (promised for the next volume 
of the series) of modal distinctions, including the notions of causal 
as well as of logical necessity and possibility. | 


E. N. 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion. A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark & Co. 1942. xii+ 331 pp. $3.00. 


The aim of Professor Garnett in writing this book appears to 
the reviewer to be this: to show that recent humanism has discov- 
ered much truth about and in the religious activity in the West, 
but that humanism, lacking a realistic metaphysics, has been power- 
less to make its discoveries operative in Western society and so to 
achieve its ends. Furthermore, these ends, he contends, are to 
be achieved not wholly outside of or in opposition to the continuity 
of historic Christianity, but by constant reiteration of the pre- 
creedal Christian experiences—experiences which have, at times, 
been obscured in Latin and Reformation theology. This congruity 
between philosophic realism and primitive Christian experience is 
dealt with only in the epilogue. But the epilogue would seem to be 
much more than an afterthought, for here Professor Garnett con- 
fesses that his analysis of religion as man’s quest for social good 
lies at the heart of Western religious history. 

The thesis at the core of Professor Garnett’s work he sum- 
marizes for us: ‘‘That man’s consciousness of God rests upon the 
element of conflict that exists within the moral life, a conflict that 
is first felt as between the egoistic and the altruistic tendencies of 
our nature’’ (pp. 51-52). Not to keep the reader in confusing 
suspense, let us quote Professor Garnett’s conclusion and thus 
make plain why he calls his position realistic. 


The set tendency of the disinterested will . . . is seen to be a feature of neutral 
substance present in each organism as the fundamental feature of its non- 
physical structure, and existing independently of both the physical and the rest 
of the nonphysical structure. It is a feature of the world order to which the 
individual psycho-physical organism is instrumental and upon which it is de- 
pendent. It is both immanent in and transcendent to the individual organism. 
It is the basic structural feature common to every organism. Individual or- 


ganisms are so many particular developments of its original creative initia- 
tive. [P. 287.] 


The integration of the self, and of the self with society, is made to 
depend upon the validity of this conclusion. 
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The argument between the thesis and conclusion is carried out, 
first, by an analysis of moral conflict in individual and cultural set- 
tings, second, by a discussion of the significance of moral conflict 
in personal and communal development, and, finally, by Professor 
Garnett’s interpretation of the metaphysical implications of his 
analysis. On the whole, the argument is sustained by concrete and 
positive illustration and description. At times, however, the inter- 
pretation is carried out with too much brief refutation or qualifica- 
tion of a variety of other theories and too little new positive evi- 
dence to show the full vigor of the philosophic mind in search. 
This weakness is particularly apparent just where strength is 
needed, namely, in the discussion of divine transcendence, which 
is conducted in terms of ‘‘the fact of conflict,’’ ‘‘the sense of 
value,’’ and ‘‘the sense of obligation.’’ Catholicity of spirit is not 
to be gained just by juxtaposition of theories. As an example of 
the difficulty here let the reader follow Professor Garnett’s quest 
for obligation as rooted in the structure of personality (pp. 282f.). 
The negative attitude toward subconscious reactions (‘‘the exist- 
ence of which can never be verified’’!) usurps the time and space 
which might well have been devoted to clarifying what is most 
central for the moral argument and yet unclear in the volume: the 
“integration of personality.’’ A minor curiosity is the fashion in 
which the discussion of immortality is introduced by some thirty 
pages of illuminating discussion of mechanism, physicalism, acti- | 
vism, and the structure of organism, at the conclusion of which 
Professor Garnett remarks: ‘‘It must be recognized that it is not 
on this sort of empirical argument from science that the religious 
faith in immortality really rests, but on an inner moral conviction 
that that faith is implied in the goodness and power of God’’ (p. 
239). The excursion was intended only to show the neutrality of 
science towards ‘‘immortality,’’ yet the very term remains am- - 
- biguous, and the reader is left somewhat in the dark as to why it 
was introduced in the book. 

But, beyond any mere reviewer’s criticisms and disagreements, 
and as a highly suggestive and very readable presentation of the 
religious implications of a realistic position, this book merits wide 
attention and discussion. Deserving of special emphasis in this 
connection are Professor Garnett’s observations in the chapters 
dealing with ‘‘The Great Society’? and ‘‘The Religious Com- 
munity.’’ 


FREDERICK DEW. BoLMAN, JR. 
RANDOLPH-Macon WoMAN’s COLLEGE 
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